After the annual month- 
long fast of Ramadan, 
Muslim men pray in 
unison before the 
mosque, facing Mecca. 




^A^en Dr. Samuel Zwemer wanted to test Paul Harrison's 
desire to go to Arabia, he told him: "It is the hardest field there is, 
for the people are zealous Muslims; the climate is insufferable; and 
the language, while the Arabs themselves call it 'the language of 
the angels,' is the most difficult of tongues to learn." Dr. Harrison 
replied, "Then that is just the place I want to be." Undeterred, he 
went, as other dauntless souls had done before him, and as others 
are doing today. 

It was, in fact, the concern and enthusiasm of a trio of young 
men in New Brunswick Theological Seminary that led to our first 
work among the Arabs. In the 1880's three youths studying there 
began to feel that it was God's will that they should go to Arabia. 
They were Samuel M. Zwemer, James Cantine and Philip T. 
Phelps, students under Dr. John A. Lansing, a professor with a 
great zeal for the evangelization of the Arabs. In 1889 Cantine 
was ordained and sailed for Arabia; Zwemer followed the next 
year. Phelps was unable to go as planned. 

This venture of faith resulted in the formation of the Arabian 
Mission, one of its avowed aims being that of occupying the inte- 
rior of the land. It started as an independent project, backed up by 
a group of friends in America. In view of other commitments, the 
Board of Foreign Missions did not feel that it could take on another 
at that time. In 1894, however, the work was added as an integral 
part of the missionary outreach of the Reformed Church. 

To this day it remains practically the only American effort to 
take the eternal message of Jesus Christ to the Muslim stronghold 
of Arabia. 



The missionaries chose strategic points along the coast for their first 
endeavors. Basrah, Bahrain and Muscat were opened. Then Kuwait, Mat- 
rah and Amarah became part of the Arabian Mission, with southern Iraq 
and the Persian Gulf area as the field of activity. Now as in the early days 
these are the focal points of Christian outreach. 

The United Mission in Iraq, comprising missionaries of three denomi- 
nations, the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church and the Reformed Church in America, is responsible for 
central and northern Iraq. It was started in 1924 and has at present fifteen 
missionaries. Of these, four represent the Reformed Church in America. 

There is a growing spirit of cooperation between the two missions as 
they seek to share insights, work together and pool their resources in the 
pursuit of common goals. They serve in one ethnic area with similar prob- 
lems and needs. It is hoped that one evangelical Church of Christ may 
eventually be organized for the Persian Gulf and Iraq. 

At present there are some fifty missionaries of the Reformed Church 
in the two missions, nearly one third of the entire roster of our overseas 
personnel. 

The Arabian Mission has cost human lives, heartaches, frustrations, 
the investment of large funds over the seventy years and the postponement 
to some future time for the realization of many dreams. One hope still 
unrealized is that of establishing permanent work in the interior of Saudi 
Arabia, though a medical-evangelistic group from Bahrain in recent years 
has been permitted to work for several months during the winter in Hofhuf 
of the province of Hasa. 

It is true that the climate is very trying. A missionary writes of "a cool 
97 degrees." Muscat is one of the hottest spots on earth. Sickness has taken 
its toll, and the missionary must always be on guard to maintain high 
standards of health. In this largely dry, barren area it is difficult to raise 
a variety of crops; considerable foodstuffs must be imported. 

Always zealous for his faith, the Muslim sometimes imposes consider- 
able restrictions on Christian activities. This has been especially true in the 
Muscat area in recent times. A strong nationalistic feeling is part of the 

religious picture, and marked secular- 
ism in recent years is also an obstacle 
to the acceptance of the Christian faith. 



There must, on the other hand, be 
noted a greater spirit of tolerance and 
of inquiry today, particularly in Iraq. 
The Arab has a strong sense of what in 
the light of his faith is right and wrong, 
but he increasingly realizes that this is 
not sufficient; one must also have the 
spiritual power to live up to one's code. 
He recognizes that more integrity is 
needed in the life of the people and gov- 
ernment, and seeks a source of spiritual 
power. This gives Christianity a rele- 
vance and a hearing that it has not had 
before. 



Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
apostle to Islam. 




OUTSTANDING TRENDS 



Wherever the representatives of Christ have been listened to thought- 
fully, there is progress. While there is no national church as such, in each 
mission area a genuine Church of Christ is being developed. In Muscat, 
for example, enthusiastic family groups attend, the members recognizing 
that a sense of stewardship must accompany their confession of faith. Many 
are tithers. There is a strengthening of fellowship among the refugee 
ancient Christian groups and the Arab converts as well as between the 
groups of the various areas of the Gulf and Iraq. In 1954 there was held 
in Basrah the first conference in modern history of evangelical Christians 
of the whole area from Mosul to Muscat, at which there were representa- 
tives of at least twelve Christian groups. The same spirit of cooperation is 
shown by the holding of youth conferences, something quite unknown a 
few short years ago. 

The development of local leaders is as difficult as it is necessary. 
The social stigma attached to Christian conversion is no small hindrance, 
but gradually each congregation is discovering its own potentialities and 
the lay people are responding to an inward urge to teach others what they 
themselves have learned. There is that nurse or this sweeper in the hospital, 
or this ex-slave, or a blind man, or a Palestinian Arab refugee, or maybe 
a mother of several children, even a small child who has been moved by 
Christian compulsion and courage to witness to others. 

In the United Mission in Iraq, the appropriation for theological train- 
ing has been doubled. The reason for this is shown by the fact that in all 
Iraq and the Persian Gulf there is only one ordained minister in the evan- 
gelical church. A few from this area now attend the Lebanon Bible Insti- 
tute and the Near East School of Theology in Beirut. The Christians are 
beginning to realize that they can no longer depend only on the ordained 
men among the missionary group; they must train their own leaders. 



A VISIT TO AMARAH 



Although they all differ, a visit to one of the Arabian Mission focal 
points will give an idea of the scope and character of the work being 
carried on. Amarah in the north and Muscat in the south are the two spots 
that are not yet flooded with western influences. 

At Amarah one sees a tree-shaded compound; a chapel made from 
bricks from Amarah kilns; a twenty-five bed hospital, soon to be enlarged; 
a building for women's meetings; a tennis court; three missionary resi- 
dences and several small storage buildings. 

An early morning service at the hospital each day is led by the pastoral 
missionary, the doctor or the Iraqi colporteur. Some of the people who 



Twelve Christian 
groups were 
represented at the 
Basrah Conference 





At a summer camp in northern 
Iraq, morning prayers are led by 
a member of the Amarah church. 



come to the morning clinics become interested in the worship services. 
A few boys from the government high school across the street come to 
the meetings. A Bible study group for some fifty children meets on Fri- 
days. Slides and filmstrips are very useful in this class. 

The pastoral missionary conducts the Sunday services. There is growth 
toward self-government and organization in the church group. Each year 
the members meet at Christmas not only for fellowship and the strength- 
ening of their faith, but to present special gifts. The offering last year was 
used for refugees from Palestine. This small Christian group, 120 miles 
from Basrah and 240 from Baghdad where the nearest Christian churches 
are located, has a developing indigenous lay leadership which gives promise 
for the future of the church in Amarah. 

Audio-visual aids are widely used. These are particularly helpful for 
the women who lack education and many other advantages and oppor- 
tunities. Twice a week they gather for Bible lessons, singing and some- 
times Scripture object lessons. 

A large group of leading government officials and teachers from 
Amarah are members of a class in English. Other contacts of the mission- 
aries may be only a friendly greeting in the morning to people met along 
the way to prayers; a shepherd with his crook, walking ahead of the sheep; 
a group of schoolboys entering their classroom to recite the Koran in 
unison; date gardeners suspended by belts high in the date palms; and 
women with bundles of brush for fuel atop their heads. A little farther 
off may be seen workers in the wheat and barley fields. To all individuals 
and groups, the missionary seeks to be a friend. 

Rev. Henry G. Bovenkerk, former missionary in Japan and now secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions, recently paid his 
first visit to the Arabian Mission and the United Mission in Iraq. He was 
impressed with the very cordial relationships that obtain between the mis- 
sionaries and the people, both high and low. When the missionaries first 
went out, there were just a few little towns, and the people were mostly 
poverty-stricken nomads. The missionaries befriended them, healed their 
sick, established schools and won the confidence of the naturally hospitable 
Arab. The missionaries have an astonishing degree of camaraderie with 
the people; their relationships even with the sheikhs are cordial and 
informal. 

OIL and WATER COME to ARAB LANDS 

Some twenty years ago, as by Aladdin's lamp, some of the nomadic 
people of the Near East became among the wealthiest of people. Oil was 
discovered in Iraq, on Bahrain Island, in the interior of Saudi Arabia 
and in Kuwait. The discovery has brought revolutionary changes in the 
economy of these regions. 

The Iraq government is most wise in its use of the oil-produced 
wealth. It is building good roads, vast flood control and irrigation sys- 



terns, and a rapidly expanding educational system. New housing projects 
feature Baghdad and other centers. Iraq is well on the way to becom- 
ing a modern nation. It is already challenging Egypt, with its much larger 
population, as the leading member of the Arab states. 

Basrah has one of the finest airports in the world, thanks to oil income. 
In Bahrain the days of the nomad are over; the Arabs now drive fine 
American cars, and the automobiles are relatively as numerous as they 
are in New York. "From camels to Cadillacs" has become a stock phrase 
describing the transition. 

In Kuwait there is a great power plant which uses Westinghouse 
dynamos and spun glass pipes from Corning, New York. Only a few years 
ago the only fresh water Kuwait had was brought in goatskins by sailing 
vessels from Iraq. Now you turn a tap. One can live without oil, but not 
without water, especially in that climate. The largest plant of its kind 
distills two million gallons of water daily from the very saline waters of 
the Persion Gulf, and does it without fuel cost. The distillation plant is 
powered by waste gas from the oil fields, and steam is harnessed for 
electricity. 

SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS 



The economic changes have been accompanied by shifts in popula- 
tion, with migrations to the cities and oil fields where employment at high 
wages has become possible. Kuwait and Bahrain have seen the influx of 
many groups of new residents. Some of these have been from the ancient 
churches, the Syrian and Assyrian Christians, for example, and often their 
traditional aloofness, brought on largely because they are minority groups 
that have suffered persecution, has posed quite a problem for the convert 
Arab Christians. The missionaries deplore their tendency to form cliques 
and seek assiduously to promote Christian fellowship and "unity in 
mission." 

The new conditions have led also to the growth of educational facili- 
ties, especially in Iraq. Free primary education is generally offered, and 
government schools of all grades have multiplied. In 1921 Iraq became an 
independent state. By 1950 the number of pupils in primary schools had 
increased to six times the 1930 enrollment; the increase in secondary and 
higher institutions is even more marked. The government maintains schools 
of all categories. The growth of educational facilities in Kuwait, too, has 
been phenomenal in recent years. These increased educational opportuni- 
ties include girls and women, a notable step in the East. In many social 
groups the veil has been discarded and women's clubs flourish. 



Great pipes carrying oil from the 
Kuwaiti desert to the Persian Gulf 




Irrigation on the site 
of ancient Nineveh. 




NEW DAYS, NEW WAYS 



Just as there are vast changes in the physical, economic and political 
aspects of the Near East, there are changes also in missionary methods. 

Mention has been made of the increasing spirit of inquiry, particularly 
in Iraq, the relaxing of ancient guards against the Christian faith. The 
day of argumentation with the Muslim is largely over; disputation is of 
little effect. The Arab must be touched at some point of need. It may be 
need of medical service, or of help in his family situations; it may be his 
sense of failure in living up to his moral code. This sense of need gives 
the Christian the opportunity to share his own experiences and make the 
Gospel known. 

Preaching and teaching the eternal message, healing and helping 
remain basic in the extension of the Kingdom. But new ways have been 
added to suit the new day so obviously present. The missionary is no 
longer limited as in the early days, for instance, to discussions with the 
wholly male clientele of the coffee shops. As well as continuing the more 
familiar approaches, he now uses methods that would not have been pos- 
sible or accepted when the work was begun. 

Films like The King of Kings are used and they make a deep impres- 
sion. Bulletin boards placed outside hospitals carry frequently-changed 
Bible verses and pictures to attract the passerby. Effort is being made to 
secure an Arab evangelist in each hospital. Christian literature makes its 
very telling impact. Colporteurs distribute tracts and Scripture portions. 
Bible shops in every center provide a place where people come to read, 
buy the Scriptures and discuss spiritual matters with the Arab Christian 
in charge. One missionary family has found it expedient to have Bibles 
in at least a dozen different languages on the mantel in the living room 
for the use of the many newcomers to the community with different national 
backgrounds. The Near East Christian Council is bending every effort to 
set up a Christian radio station in the Near East to broadcast the Gospel 
to all the Arab peoples in this part of the world. 

Several buildings have been constructed in the last few years. The 
Baghdad Girls' School has its own building for the first time. A new mis- 
sionary residence has gone up in Basrah, another in Kuwait, and two are 
being built in Bahrain. The new Mylrea Memorial Hospital in hot, humid 
Kuwait even has partial air-conditioning. 

All the skills a missionary possesses are put to work — some have 
served as mechanics, construction supervisors; one with banking experience 
is mission accountant. 

Much rethinking is being done to meet the times. The educational 
program of the missions is being studied with a view to strengthening it, 



The donkey and the airplane are part of the Arab's world. 




A Muscat Christian who is 
a helper in the hospital. 



particularly for boys. A school of nursing for girls and boys is planned 
in Bahrain. More effective evangelism, the organization of the Church 
and providing it with more adequate leadership — these are in the fore- 
front of all considerations. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

In the midst of just about every difficulty imaginable, the Christian 
witness is being made. The confidence and friendship of many Arabs have 
been won, a precious group of them have been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and the future may be faced with confidence and expectancy. 

Nevertheless, it must be recorded that after nearly seven decades we 
are still in the pioneer stage of founding a Christian church. Vast areas 
are still largely unreached. A great number of the Arabs are living as they 
have for centuries past, altogether untouched by the West, oil or the 
Gospel. In the Sultanate of Oman in South Arabia, for instance, live some- 
thing like one million Arabs. The only known Christians are in the small 
congregation in Muscat. Here in the capital are the only missionaries, the 
only modern medical and very meager educational facilities. In the vast 
area of the Sultanate outside of Muscat there is a total lack of Christian 
witness and of medical and educational opportunities. To the west is the 
Hadhramaut, even more neglected — there is no Christian witness what- 
ever. Other great areas are likewise without the messengers of Christ. 

The Lebanese Christian statesman, Charles Malik, speaks to the con- 
science of the Church when he queries, "Has there been sufficient love 
and concern for the Muslim-Arab world? Have sufficient tears of love 
been shed in its behalf?" 

In his annual report of the Arabian Mission in 1948, Dr. John Van Ess 
spoke of the beginnings of the Arabian Mission, of the sons and daughters 
of the Church who "attempted the impossible" because they had "that 
sense of imperativeness to the point of thralldom," and were held "by an 
irresistible and ultimately triumphant idea." Dr. Van Ess had lived to see 
"two new factors of which the pioneers knew nothing," the speeding up of 
communications through motors and planes, and the discovery of oil. "All 
of Iraq and the whole peninsula of Arabia literally floats on oil," bringing 
fabulous riches. 

"All this," wrote Dr. Van Ess, "and much more, was in God's plan. 
It is our task to obey day by day and to do each day the best we can 
to implement His will." It is in that spirit of dedication that the mission- 
aries and their Arab colleagues interpret the eternal message in ways that 
will reach the heart of the modern Arab, and in terms that will speak to 
his need and understanding. 
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